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CURCULIO. 

This destenetive little insect has already 
-ommenced its depredations upon the Afri- 
sots, Nectarines, Plums, Cherries, &c.— 
There is no time to be lost by those who 
would proteet their fruit from its ravages.— 
The Carculio is a smal) dark brown bug, 
aboat the size of a pea-bug, with a long 
-rooked beak, from which proceed two small 
fine feelers. When approached, he collects 
himself and remains motionless, very much 
resembling a dry bud. Its body is covered 
with a hard crust, and when examined mi- 
nutely, several bunches are discovered along 
*he back, and also some spots of a light shin- 

ng grey. Those who are not acquainted 
sith them, may find them very readily by 
placing a white cloth under the tree which 
they infest, and giving the tree a smart blow 
with the hand, when the Curculio will drop 
ipon the cloth and are readily discovered.— 
[hey commence their depredations by ma- 
king an incision.in the fruit, in the form of 
ismalc or section of a circle, in which 
‘they deposit an egg which hatches into a 
small maggot, which immediately commen- 
res eating its way to the centre of the fruit— 
after which the fruit has a gammy and shriv- 
led appearance, and drops from the tree. 
\fter this, the maggot leaves the fruit and 
Suries itself in the ground, to pass through 
‘he different changes of shape to which he 
8 Subject, and await the return of another 
season to commence the work of destruction. 
Although small and insignificant in his ap- 
vearance, perhaps we have no one insect 
that does as much mischief; as by him more 
chan seven-eighths of our Apricots, Necta- 
ines, and Plums, are destroyed. They are 
provided with wings, but are seldom known 
‘o use themyp; from which circumstance it is 
noped that some efficient mode may be adop- 
‘ed of keeping them from ascending the bo- 
lies of fruit trees. As the fruit of the Ap- 
sicot, Nectarine, and Plum trees add much 
‘0 the comforts of life, we hope every effort 
vill be made which human ingenuity can 
‘Rvent, to prevent the ravages of this little 
sroublesome insect. 








There is another variety of the same fam- 
sly, which perforates the limbs of Cherries 
ind Plums, causing an excrescence or an 
wnlargement of the limb at the place where 
the eggs are deposited : all such limbs should 
we cut off and burned before the season of 
Aatching arrives. 


As preventives, we have récemmeéended-a 


a 





xlution of India-rubber iv aninral oils(which 
“I very adhegive) to be put upon the bedies' 


jhave been injured by the maggot. 






















































and limbs of trees, in order to prevent their 
ascent. We have tried tar, as used to pre- 
vent the ascent of the canker worm. This 
seems a preventive for a short time when 
first applicd, but soon hardens sufficiently 
upon the outside to allow them to pass over 
it. Others have recommended lists or loose 
cords fastened round the body of the trees, 
saturated with common unguentum of the 
shops, or with spirits of turpentine. But 
whatever course is resorted to, we recom- 
mend their destruction by spreading sheets 
under the trees and jarring them off and de- 
stroying them. To prevent their return, let 
all the fallen fruit be collected as soon as it 
falls, before the maggot has time to make 
his escape into the ground, and burned; by 
which means the germ for the future prog- 
eny will be cut off. ‘This will have the same 
effect as allowing hogs to feed under the 
trees during the time the fruit is falling, which 
is not always convenient. We hope many 
of our readers will commence the war of ex- 
termination against these pests, not only as 
a matter of profit, but a duty they owe so- 
citty ; and every one who shall be fortunate 
enough to prevent their ravages by any meth- 
od will confer a favor on society by publish- 
ing it as soon us discovered, as they continue 
their havoo until July. 

We have taken a number of the Curculio, 
and left them at the room of the Horticultu- 
ral Society, with Mr. Marmes, for the in- 
spection of those gentlemen who are not fa- 
miliar with their appearance. 





GARDENS. 
After the long continuation of wet, cool 


weather, we are cheered by the influence of 


the sun upon vegetation. The garden now 
invites the attention of the husbandman.— 
Many seeds may have failed from the long 
continued wet, but weeds generally thrive, 
whether the weather is wet or dry. After 
such weather, it is important that the ground 
in gardens should be well stirred, to prevent 
its becoming hard and dry. Stirring the 
ground often, has a tendency to prevent or 
to counteract the drought. Corn that is oft- 
en hoed in dry weather, will not suffer as 
much from the drought as that which is not 
hoed. After a long rainy time at this sea- 
son, Cabbage plants require particular at- 
tention. It is during wet weather that the 
maggot at the root does the most damage. 

By examining young plants at mid-day, ma-; 
ny will be found drooping, both in the bed 
and those that have been transplanted.— 
This is a pretty sure indication that the roots 
When 
such is the case, they should be taken up at 
once and the rdots washed to free them from! 
any of the small maggets which may be part- 


ily imbedded in fhe rvots, after whith they 





should be planted out into a bed made , of 
fresh earth from rich sward land, which is 
gencrally free from insects. If on setting 
the plants in hills a shovelful of such dirt is 
put in the hill, they are rarely troubled.— 
We have tried many nostrums put about the 
roots to destroy these pests, but have not 
found any that appears exactly calculated 
for common use. A solution of corrosive 
sublimate (sublimed muriate of mercury) will 
destroy them, but it is too costly ; besides, 
we are opposed to trusting such deadly poi- 
son in unskilful hands. Next to that, we 
would recommend a strong decoction of to- 
bacco to be poured about the roots. Cauli- 
flowers, Brocoli, and Kale, are subject to 
be infested the same way as Cabbage, and 
should be treated in the same manner.— 
Plants should be kept in a nursery until they 
are of a large size, as they are attended to 
with less trouble than when planted in hills. 





HORSES. 

As we have commenced giving our read- 
ers the history of some of the most noted 
horses for speed and bottom which have 
been known to the sporting public, we wil! 
now give them some extracts from the A- 
merican Turf Register, respecting the im- 
ported horse Diomep—as from him have 
sprung some of the swiftest race horses of 
our day. We consider it of some import- 
ance to farmers to have a correct list of the 
descendants of such horses, in order to dee 
tect those many impositions which are daily 
practised upon the public by advertisements 
posted up in every bar-room, recommending 
horses to the nétice of farmers, and giving 
what they denominate their pedigree ;, most 
of which are mere fabrications for the pur- 
pose of deceiving those who are ignorant of 
the facts there pretended to be set forth. 

The Diomed had become a very celebra- 
ted horse in England, both for speed and 
stock, before he was imported into America, 
and was considered of the best Arabian 
blood. Mr. Skinner gives the following no- 
tice of him: 


““At twenty-two years old, Diomep was 
imported into Virginia by Col. Jno. Hoones 
of the Bowling Green. The most distin- 
guished of his get in Virginia, were 


Sir Archy, dam by Rockingham, bred. by 
Col. Tayloe, foaled 180% 
Florizel, dam by Sbark, bred by Maj. 
Ball, foaled 1802 
Potomac, ran 2 miles in 3 m. 485 sec. ; 
the quickest race in America, foaled 1601 
Peace Maker, bred by Col. Hoomes— 
afterwards owned by Cok Tayloe, 
foaled 1601 
Top Gallant, dam* by Shark, bred”by 
Mr. Clayton, ' foaled 12801. 
Hamlintonian, dam by Shark, bred by 
Mr. Hamiin, foaled 180! 
Vingtun, dam by Clockfast,—sold in 





1808 for $2750, foaled 180! 
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Stump the Dealer, dam by Clockfast, 
foaled 1801 
Duroc, dam by Grey Diomed, bred by 
Wade Mosby, foaled 1806 
Hampton, dam by Grey Diomed, bred 
by Gen. Hampton, foaled 1806 
Commodore Truxton, bred by Gen’l 
Andrew Jackson, foaled 1806 
The dam of Henry, “ 1806 
"The dam of Eliza White, 1806 
“Grey Diomed, sire of Amanda, was by 
the imported Medley; his dam by Sloe; 
grandam by Vampire, &c.—was foaled May, 
1786. Of his races previous to 1793, when 
purchased of Mr. Brooke by Col. Tayloe 
for $800, Lam not informed. In August, 
1793, he won a match four miles, beating 
Mr: Page’s famous Isabella, at the Bowling 
Green. In October, he won the Jockey 
Club purse. In November, he won a Jock- 
ey Club purse at Petersburgh. In Septem- 
ber, 1794, he won the Jockey Club purse, 
four mile heats, at Chestertown, Md. beat- 
ing Gen. Ridgeley's famous Cincinnatus, 
then 4 years old. During the same month, 
he won the Jockey Club purse at Annapo- 
lis, beating Cincinnatus, the equally famed 
Virginia Nell, Nantoake, and others—on 
which occasion there were two striking evi- 
dences of bottom; through mistake, after 
winning the heat, another mile was run, ter- 
tninating in a dead heat between him and 
Cincinnatus. Inthe next heat, soon after 
starting, in endeavoring te pass on the inner 
side he cut within the pole, had to return, 
and barely saved his distance—running the 
whole heat at his utmost speed; yet was 
the winner of the race. In December, when 
winning at Alexandria, he fell over a dog, 
by which accident he lost the race. He 
Started but once more for a sweepstakes, at 
Leeds, against Mr. Washington's horse, and 
Mr. Butler’s mare, but being lame he lost, 
beating the latter. Sold by Col. Tayloe, in 
1798, to Mr. J. Blick, for $2200.” 
(To be continued.) 
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WATERING GARDENS. 

Many people are opposed to watering gar- 
dens in dry seasons. The best reason that 
is advanced against the practice is, that it 
causes the roots to run too near the top of 
the ground. Was the weather uniform, this 
reason would be sufficient; but variable as 
itis, we think that watering young plants at 
evening js ‘beneficial to their growth. We 
4inow that avhen the ground is kept moist, 
the roots of most plants run nearer the top 
of the ground than when it is dry; there- 
fore, after a long continuation of wet weath- 
er, when it changes suddenly to hot and dry, 


as is the case with us at present,young plants | 
whose roots are spread near the top of the} 


ground suffer much,and are often seen droop- 
ing at mid-day for want of moisture. Many 
of the soft succulent plants of the garden, 
when used, consist almost entirely of water, 
with very little carbonaceous matter; and 
vegetables of this description are found high- 
ly conducive to health in warm weather, as 
they yield their water by degrees, as the sys- 
tem requires it, and are not as apt to pro- 
duce flatulence as when the same quantity 
of water is drank. Most sallad plants will 
be found to be mote tender when growing 








ling the heat of the day. 
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in damp weather than in dry, unless they 
are watered: for such plants, watering is 
very useful in dry weather. When well or 
other cold water is designed for this purpose, 
it should be allowed to stand in a vessel ex- 
posed to the sun at least one day; ©t in oth- 
er words, never apply very cold water to 
plants, and that only at evening, or in the 
morning before the sun is up. If water is 
applied to plants while the sun is shining 
hot upon them, each drop of water standing 
upon the leaves is capable of concentrating 
the rays of the sun to such a degree as to 
destroy vegetable vitality ; and such water- 
ings should be carefully avoided. 

In all situations where circumstances will 
allow of it, the ground should be stirred be- 
fore the top becomes dry and hard, or baked. 
The quantity of water applied should be reg- 
ulated according to the nature of the soil, 
and in no case should the qaantity be such 
as to drench it; as in tbat case the soluble 
parts would be carried off, which it is desira- 
ble should be retained. 

When it can be done without more ex- 
pense than the gains attending it, it is well 
to shelter young plants from the mid-day 
sun, when the atmosphere is clear and the 
rays are too intense. To shade cucumbers 
and melons, pieces cf board stuck in the 
ground on the south side of the hills, has a 
very good effect; but the better way for gar- 
dens is to have boxes with glass in the tops, 
over which pieces of boards can be laid du- 





YELLOW BUGS. 

At this season, gardeners and farmers are 
very much annoyed by the small yellow bug 
which destroys their cucumbers and melons. 
To prevent them in the gardens, the most} 
effectual method is to cover the hills with} 
boxes in which glass are set, or over which 
millinet is fastened. If the latter is used, it 
should be sufficiently fine to prevent the | 
bugs crawling through it. We have seen 
many recommendations in the New-England } 
Farmer for using charcoal dust upon cucum- 
bers and melons, to prevent the depredations 
of the bugs; and although we have not tried 
it ourselves we have much faith in it, com- 
ing from such authority. We suppose the 
best tiine for applying it would be the morn- 
ing, while the dew is upon the plants; and 
the most convenient way would be to put 
the coal into an old woollen stocking, where 
it might be pounded, and applied by shaking 
it over the hill, when none but the fine dust 
would fall upon the plants. We-have tried 
the expressed juice of most plants which are 
disagreeable to us on account of their smell 
or taste, and bave not found any advantage 
in their application. 


. 


r 


The Cotton plant, the Grape vine, the 
Sweet Potato, the Z'omato, and the Egg| 
plant, were successfully culfivated in Mich- 


z 





{planted Corn has arrived. 


i farm. 


. June 4, 183}. 


WORK FOR JUNE. 

During this month the farmer will find hi: 
cares increasing, and if he is dependant up- 
onthe produce of his farm for money ma 
king, he should be busy. He should reco}. 
lect that the old primeval curse is not repeal- 
ed, and that he must eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow. If he does not sow, he 
need not expect to reap—and then, unles: 
he dresses bis crops properly, and protect: 
them by good fences, his labor will be lost. 
The season for planting most of the summe: 
crops is past, and the season for hoeing carly 
This should no: 


be neglected. Early hoeing not only pre- 


}vents the weeds from injuring the Corn, but 


forwards the rotting of the sods, so that they 
will afford nourishment to the roots at the 
time the ears are filling out—therefore hoc 
early. 


Potatoes for a late crop may be planted 
until] the middle of this month: they are as 
profitable as Corn, and should be considered 
one of the most important crops upon the 
We hope our readers will abandon 
the old method of planting the refuse of the 
cellar, as it is a practice that cannot be toc 
severely censared. Let your seed Potatoes, 
like your seed corn, be selected with care— 
the best specimens of the best varietics.— 
Potatoes for late planting should be put ix 


ja dry place, and not be allowed to lie in the 
} cellar, nor in heaps; as in such situations 


the sprouts will grow to that length that it 
will be difficalt to plant them without break- 
ing them off. If your potatoes are cut up 


ready for planting and spread upon a floor, 


they will keep better than when Jeft whole. 
Many plant their Potatoes whole, which we 
consider unprofitable for several reasons :— 
First, it requires more to seed an acre than 
when cut. Secondly, where a large Pota- 
to is planted, it sends op more shoots than 
should be allowed so near together; as the 
new crop wil] be smaller than when planted 
more evenly. For the same reason, we pre- 
fer planting in drills rather than hills. The 
same quantity of seed, when cut and plant- 
ed in drills, wil) produce more bushels of 
Potatoes, which will be of better size, {han 
when planted iv hills without cutting. We 
think they are quite ts easily tended. Those 
who have large quantities of straw about 
their barns, will find it much to their ad- 
vantage to spread it over their Potato ground 


jafter the Potatoes are hoed: it keeps the 


ground cool and moist—two things benefi: 


| cial to the growth of Potatoes, as well as to 


their quality. 
Fallow ground should be bioken up be- 


‘fore it becomes dry and hard, as the work 


can be easier and better done ; besides, un- 
less the summer should be very dry, the 
grass roots will vegetate in the fall after the 
Wheat is sown. 


Every good farmer should see that his 
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'Wheat fidlds are looked over, and all the 
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sockle and chess pulled up. There is no 
way of extirpating these noxious weeds so 
perfectly, as by pulling them before the seed 
is ripe. If allowed to ripen, the seeds will 
hascattered somewhere. Many farmers have 
hese weeds separated at the time of harvest, 
when they are commonly put upon a stump 
or stone for the present, where they are fre- 
juently allowed to remain—and the seeds 
hecome scattered over the field, to grow in 
, succeeding crop; but if pulled before ripe, 
the roots and seeds are both destroyed.— 


Perhaps the labor which is devoted to this! 


yusiness is attended with as much profit as 


any part of the labor in raising the crop. If 


the seeds of these weeds are allowed to min- 


sle with the Wheat, it is very difficalt to 
separate them after threshing; and when} pjows, 


such Wheat is brought to market, the farm- 


er has the mortification of finding himself ‘ed beneath the burning sun of Africa and 


at the mercy of the miller, who demands a 


redaction of from one to three or four pounds|'apon one direction of the wind, which in 
‘rom every bushel, which perhaps is equal) in those countries is periodical, and often 
to five cents. Now it would not cost half of} more to be dreaded than the heated sirocco 
this to have the weeds pulled out. Besides, |'and monsoon—as whole territories are some- 
the farmers of Old Genesee ought to have}times inundated and not unfrequently hu-| 


some sectional pride, or rather ambition, a- 
vout this thing. 
has now gained a preference in the New- 
York and other markets, and a yery little 
attention to the subject will perhaps ensure 
that reputation for yearste come. Sarely 


tis nota small matter to any section of|! 
ountry to have the credit of sending to}! 


market the best Flour in the world ; and even 
this praise has been forced from the London 
merchants (who are not over fond of prais- 
ing any thing foreign) for the district of Old 


Genesee—and we sincerely hope that our! 


‘armers will long continue to deserve it. 


hay-making will commence. We invite our 
readers to make close observations upon the 
juantity and quality of tee produce of their 
different grounds. This subject we fear, is 
‘(00 much neglected, and grounds continued 
as meadows that will be found to give only 
ne half the profit, all things taken into the 
iccount, that other grounds do. Such 
grounds require a rotation of culture, which 
should never be lost sight of. 





ee _MAYs 
The mean daily temperature for this 


mouth, has been 59 deg. 69 sec. There has 
been. seventeen rainy days, and 2 8-10 inch- 
2s of rain has fallen. In April, ten days 
Were rainy, and rain fell to the depth of § 
3-10 inches. For April and May, twenty- 
seven rainy days, and 6 6-10 inches of rain. 
The direction of the wind for the rainy days 


has been nearly as diverse as the points of 


Their Wheat and Flour 


AND GARDENE®R’S JOURNAL. 


respondingly low. The mean daily pres- 
sure for the month has been 29,41, indica- 
ting a light air; and although, as has been 
before observed, the lightest air is wet and 
warm, and the opposite a cold and dry one, 
we confidently believe that extended obser- 
vations will prove that the pressure or weight 
of the air for May has been uncommonly 
light, even far that month. 

It is a blessed feature in the character and 
locality of otr country and climate, that the 
fall of rain depends upon no particular di- 
‘rection of the wind, but contrarywise, we 
are visited with refreshing showers as often 
las vegetation.and the comfort and happiness 
‘of man. require it, whatsoever may chance 
‘to be the direction from which the wind 
This is a blessing that can only be 
appreciated duly by such as have been parch- 





‘other tropical climates that depend for rain 





man life jeopardised by the floods they oc-| 
casion. 





(9th, which we observed was very extensive, | 
jand did serious injury to fruit and vegetables 
/in the vicinities of New-York and Albany, 
and many other places, while peaches and 
the delicious summer fruits of the Genesee 
country withstood its violence, and are now 
‘sure to gladden the heart by gratifying the 
| appetite of the husbandman and horticultu- 
\| vist. 


| 


Our latest frost was on the night of the), 











On the 9th.ultimo, snow fell from an ear- 


||ed about six inches. A novel spectacle was 
| scespinted, as many fruit trees were in full 
bloom—-but their beauty and attractions 
were, for one day at least, entirely eclipsed 
iby the mantle of snow that not only cover- 
led the earth, but concealed foliage and flow- 
iers ; and many succulent vegetabjes that had 
| responded to the vivifying warmth of spring 
by a growth of twelve inches and even more, 
were not only chilled, but unceremoniously 
and not very regularly sent back to the earth. 
‘Their bed and envelope, however, saved 
many of them from the blighting effects of 
the frost that succeeded, and which was 
the last we have experienced; for on the 
morning of the 10th all nature smiled under 
the influence of a genial sun, which before 
ten o’clock had left not a relic of the work of 
yesterday. eee 








TEAe 
The present yearly consumption of this 





the compass; but in the greater number of plant in Great Britian is 20,000,000 Ibs, ; in 


instances it bas been westerly, as—W. nine 
days, N.W. four days, S.W. four days, E. 
three days, N.E. one day, S.E. three days. 


As might have been anticipated a priori, | 


the mercury of the barometer has been cor- 


1716 it was only 300,000 lbs. The reason 
why the gout or stone are unknown in Chi- 
na, is aseribed to the universal use of this 
beverage. From analytical experiments, 
made some time since on green and black! 
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During this month the pleasing task of |Y sersalbige mer i aea yi Sete 24 
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Tea, there were no deleterious qualities dis¢ 
coverable, and not the slightest particle of 
copper in green Tea, as vulgar prejudice 
will have it. The injurious effects of Tea, 


if any, may be ascribed to the heated state 
in which it is drank. 








COFFEE, ’ 


. 


Coffee was first introduced into England 
by Pasqua, a Greek, in 1652. It was orig- 
inally brought from Arabia Felix; and its 
effect was discovered by a goatherd on his 
flock, which after browsing on the berry of 
this tree, would “* wake and caper all night."’ 
Its first use was tried on the monks, to pre- 
vent their sleeping at matins. 





DBRRATA. 

Io No. 15, p. 113, col.3. Leather wood—read “ throw - 
ing off the dead wood”; for Hybiscus read Hibiscus. 
Hypericum—for hericum read hircinum. P. 114, co]. 2 
—for Cophalanthus read CepAalanthus; in the line ve- 
low, for perfect read fragrant ; for Prinus read Prinos. 
Col. 3—tor spitatum read spicatum; for Comtonia as- 
plerifolia read Comptonia osplerifolia. 

No. 16, p. 121, ¢01, 3—Bulbocodium—for varnum read 
vernum. 

No. 18, p- 127, eol. 2—Prinos glaber read “was no? 
laid down.” 





June. FLOBAL CALENDAR. 

Ist, The common Locutt tree, (Robina pseudacg- 
cia) Guilder Rosa or Snowball, ( Vibernum op 
ulus) Mock Orange or Fragrant Syringo, (Phti- 
adelphus coronarius) Black Walnut and But. 
ternut, (Juglans nigra and cinerea) with ws 
ny kinds of Roses, are now in bloom. 





ELDER. f 

The expressed juice of eldetJeaves wil} 
kill skippers in cheese, bacon, ; and 
strong decoctions of the leaves or rodts a 
fatal to insects, which deprédate on plan 
in gardens &c. Dr. Willich observes, th 
“the leaves of elder are eaten by ‘sheep, t& 
which they are of great service when diseas> 
ed with the rot; for if placed in a situatioy 
where they cun easily reach the bark a 
young shoots, they will speedily cure them- 
selves."’ Dr. Elliot observed in his Essays 
on Field Husbandry, that * elder bushes are 
stubborn and hard to subdue, yet I know by 
experience, that mewing them five times a 
year will kill them.—N. E. Farmer. 

Preventive against Birds taking Seeds out 
of the Ground.—If some thin, light-colored 
twine or white worsted be stretched tight 
across the beds in which seeds are sown, at 
the distance of about two inches from the 
surface of the beds, and about two or three 
feet from string to string, smal! birds wil) 
not touch either seeds or young plants oi 
onions, against which sparrows seem to have 
a particular spite, as they pull them up by 
the hundreds, and leave them lying upon the 
surface of the beds, but doa not appear to eat 
them. This isthe most effectual method, 
and it is a very old one. ; 


To preserve Currants.—Gather currant 
when green, separate them from stems, and 
put them in junk bottles; cork the bottles 
closely, and place them in a cool part of the 
cellar. Currants may be kept fresh and 
green in this manner twelve months Or more, 
and will make excellent pies in the winter 
and spring : so say some of our friends who 
have tried the experiment several times. 

To preserve Vines 2, &e.—Sul- 
phate of Soda, (Glauber Salis) an ounce 
dissolved in about one quart of water and 
sprinkled upon the plants or vines, is recom, 








mended as a preventive against destructive 


linsects. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

No scientific work is so much wanted at 
this time as a full account of the insects 
which materially interfere with the labors of 
the American farmer or gardener ; and also 

of such insects as assist him by feeding on 
the former class,—so that he may know his 
enemies at first sight, and properly appre- 
ciate the merits of his insect coadjutors.— 
j Probably some thousands of species might 
be omitted, as doing but little good or harm. 

In the mean time, I am pleased with eve- 
ry hint on this subject, however slight and 
imperfect it may be; for I consider such as 
notices of our wants, which may eventually 
stimulate and encourage some Entomolo- 
gist in an undertaking of such great conse- 
quence to the welfare and prosperity of this 
country. 

Of course, with the discovery of my old 
friend, H. G. Spafford, (Gen. Farmer, No. 
17), 1 was much interested, although I am 
not acquainted with the inseet whose opera- 
<ions he has circumvented. The name that 
he has given however, may induce some to 
mistake it for the worm (4 geria exitiosa* ) 
which feeds just below the surface of the 
ground on the pulpy bark of the peach tree, 
but which I have never observed to perfor- 
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be observed that every spring, the trees ap- 
pear in full vigor (except the limbs already 
perished—) and continue so till the latter 
end of June—when suddenly the leaves wi- 
ther, turn red, and soon fall off, the whole 
tree appears sick, and the fruit full of spots. 

Still pursuing my inquiries, I have had 
some apple trees cut down that were far de- 
cayed. In the first I discovered two worm 
holes running perpendicular from the tap 
root up through the heart; these holes were 
large enough to admit a common pipe stem, 
and reached about 14 inches above the sur- 
face of the ground, and from each hole, I 
{screwed out a worm. All! the other trees I| 
‘found perforated with worm holes, such as. 
‘I have described, and in some to the number} 


dark brown, one-eighth of an inch long, ang 
is probably a species of Diaperis. So singu- 
lar is the appearance of its corselet, that » 
bystander remarked, ‘it seems like a bras: 
kettle over its head.” In the few book: 
which we bave on Entomology, we find 1 
specific description ; but the following gen 
eric character is taken from Professor Ea 
ton’s Zoological Text Book : 
Diaveris. (Shield bug) head concealed uy), 
cer the corselet, or received ina deep ex 
cavation in its forward end; the sides of 
the corselet and of the chest project over 
the body. It is often very flat, oval, and 
in the form ofa shield. 
From the foregoing account, it will ap 
pear that this insect is much smaller thay 



































ate the solid wood. — vegetable life, was meant, these were most 
Much has been said of an insect called|/ probably that kind of grub which is so par- 
the Borer, which, in some places, is destruc-|'tial to wood ina decomposing state; and 
tive to the locust tree. Some years ago, I}, which would therefore not settle the question 
was told near the Ohio River, below Cin-|| whether the tree died in consequence of the 
cinnati, that such an insect had destroyed | worm, or whether the worm only took pos- 
some apple trees in that neighborhood, and) session of the tree because it was dead. 





of eight or ten.” He then adds, “I am of, the Borer noticed by H. G. Spafford. He 
‘opinion that they are of the same kind [as] |)Says, * His chips and excrement [were] ly- 
‘those so common and so well known to be||ing in heaps like saw dust around the stem. 
the constant attendants on peach trees.” —_—_{| I ran in a sharp-pointed pocket-knife blac 
| The opinion, however, appears to be er- | of two inches in length, and could turn {; 
‘roneous from two considerations. 1st. The || horizontally quite round.” 
peach worm in the larva state, solely derives | c Should any other reader of the Geneser 
‘its food from the inner bark of the peach ; Farmer have made similar discoveries, | 
tree. 2d. Assoon as the larva is full grown, |j respectiully solicit for publication in thi 
‘it enters the pupa state. At either period, journal, a notice of such observations ; and 
‘it would consequently be much out of place We will offer our thanks even if it should be 
‘in the wood of an apple tree. very brief. D. T. 
In this account, the apple trees were said, P.S. Since writing the above, Lhave cx 
ito be far decayed. If the wood and not the amined some young peach trees to ascertain 
| whether my recollections were eutirely cor- 
jrect; and the longest hole of five worm: 
Which I have taken out this day, (5 mo. 26) 
| did not exceed two inches,the average length, 
-aninch and a half. The wood in no place 
|| appeared to be eaten. Dp. T. 
i 





much damage from it was apprehended. I)| Part of the foregoing account agrees with | CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
have heard nothing of it since. In the first, the fire blight; and his observing it on the!| The following observations on the culture 
volume of the Transactions of the Agricul- | pear tree and quince tree as well as the apple} of the Vine, are extracted from a little worl: 
tural Society of New-York, I also find the |\ tree, strengthens the suspicion. 1] tel blished in New . ‘ 6s , 
following account of * a disease” in the ap-/|| Spafford w mins ok on: Terk, anaied fe 
g of } ap-|| H.G. Spafford would greatly oblige us by |) Neiohborh ” — ' 
ple tree, “by William Denning, Esquire, || describing the Borer’—whether that wt ee eee aon,” acntnlatng, mene enerae 
dated December 22, 1793." | sect is in the perfect state? or in the larva || Practical directions, and ingenious specula- 
_“T first observed it in my orchards in the || state 7—the different kinds of trees that it is || Ons respecting the art of horticulture. 1 
Highionds eanvae tree a sam of the | known to attack 7—and the season when its speaking of this work, the New-York Eve 

’ year 0. have since|! pyations : ao , . i} and inte ve . 

observed its baneful progress further south. ‘Te eng ga a craming pate — says, “It sopra nothing of com 
Ts yours enn, soon eter the leaves me ation; the knowledge it communicates is 


And if Lam not mistaken, it is spreading || 

rapidly. I have observed it also attacking || peared in spring, I observed that several gathered fresh from the observation of na. 
pear trees and quince trees, to the total de-| small branches ‘on different aprieot trees||ttre—the precepts it conveys are transferrec 
ates onion, inno el jeer dying: As ego - the usual time | directly from practice in the garden to the 
der shoots first affected—but could discover |) but inthe tatention. Salaaten psy ee Oo meee ne eee 
ap eternal couse. On the second year Ilino recurrence of the malady. This ae any art when such minds occupy themselves 
found the boughs wounded deeper ; and pro-! however, soon after the blossoms had fallen, ||! its improvement. Horticulture has come 
gressing yearly, the trees continued to sick-|/and the leaves had partially protruded, I ob.|/to be regarded asa liberal pursuit—as a sub 
en, and in six or seven years died. It is to \served that a limb two inches in diameter at!|Ject worthy of the attention of cultivated un 
Pil, eultiont, The following isan extract ret arta 2s gpa side of the tree, was | derstandings and benevolent hearts. It is 
dimes ccarals he ears rromenteeftho for with the sum, nad ‘clooly-oxesuned. or] no rere a mr ch apices shat 
ta, in consequence of its small size; but its destrac-|/ worm holes. |improve as it has done for a few years past, 


, In a branch three-fourths of: 
tive career certainly commences about the last of||. ; : 1 dyn gM gd ing i 
September or early in October, by its entering the an inch diameter, and where the bark was || °° such a degree, that a person on going 1) 


wee Longe poe “7 tender aot under the mY by old buds, we found three dif-|t0 Our markets now, and comparing them 
earface of the soil; after having passed through the || ferent holes one-fifteenth o i iam- || Wi 'S Si is 3! 
ny Spire @ mnnae gr A gy sate ar page eag > aan f an siege ith those of ten years since, might almo 
nally turns its course towards the surface, where it\) 4 and j meso were meat) think that the climate had changed.” 
arrives about the commegcement of the succeeding i tng in one we discovered two eggs. The Monday, November 1st, 18 .—I begar 
elie yn pion Reh rete igong 2 peeing this morning to open the earth around my 
g gM Dot with €xact-|\crane vines; young Hayward remaining 


ness, to the concentric layers of the wood—|!°. 
; . ‘with me to show me the way that succeed: 
others are neatly straight, perforating the+pos¢ with him. He spent Sauder with me, 
branch longitudinally,but not exactly follow-||.. 44 I find him quite a sensible man. He 


ing the pith. says that he has tried every method suggest 


The works of this depredator were discov- i 
COV-lled by the experience of others, and yet he 
ered and well described to me by my friend ea dak fame os bimself as seid in 


Dr. S. Mosher, of Union Springs, near] 
’ Jnl Yiithe culture of grapes. Dr. a great 
a years ago; but this is the first time that oar > on = a eis 
1 ie teak on my notice. pains with them; yet, unwilling as he is to 
HS insec} was In its perfect state, very!) own it, tre had but'a few bunches that ripen 




















July” 

While I frankly avow my respect for the attain-’ 
ments of this eminent entomologist, I must remark 
that the expressions in italicks, are equivocal and 
unsatisfactory. That the worm gnaws downward 
into the root is literally true. but é& confines itself to 
the cork, and limits its descent to a very few inches. 
That it finally turns its course towards the surface 
és also literally true; but instead of one visit to the 
sarface, (as the expression might imply,) # must 
Frequently visit the surface, to eject from its abode 
( which it keeps comparatively clean) the filth which 
mixing with the gum, indicates to the practised eye, 
both in spring and én autumn, the presence of a dee 
predator, 
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od well this autumn. He insists on ‘it that 
“rapes should be trained up high, like his, 
ver a trellis that has an open roof; and cer-} 
‘ainly the only fine bunches he had were 
yere: but really the expense of all this post, 
-ai) and roof work, is rather out of propor- 
on to the quantity of grapes thus raised.— 
found a short grape walk, well stocked 
vith grapes, on my farm. They bore this 
vear, for the first time ; and although the 
sildew was very destructive, and the vine- 
-retter and curculio destroyed the leaves, yet 
{ had here and there a good bunch, which 
anabled me to judge of the value of the dif-) 
erent kinds. 245] 

After opening the ea*th around the vine, | 
I scraped off all the loose bark, and little, 
<notty roughnesses, which one usually sees 
on a vine near the ground. I cut off what 
we termed day-roots,—those sinall roots 
which proceed from the stem near the sur-/ 
race of the ground. After this operation, I 
whitewashed the whole stem, even covering 
he eyes of the buds; I then bent the stem| 
lown and fastened it strongly, a few inches! 
ander ground, by means of a forked stick | 
_astly, I drew the earth up to the stem again,| 
ind tied a wisp of straw, or rather laid a 
sunch of straw, on each plant, throwing dirt) 
in the edges to prevent the wind from blow- 
ng the straw away. Haywood says that I 
shall have finer grapes next summer, than! 
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next best isthe black cluster—a small, tight- 
bunched grape. The extremities of the 
leaves are a grey, or sage-colored white, the 
under side of which is woolly. Neither of 
these grapes is subject to mildew ; but ex- 
cess of heat or cold, moisture or dryness, 
very materially injures the berries. 
Whatever the cause may be, it certainly 
is a fact, that vines do not fruit well after 
they are four or five years old, excepting in 
cities, or in warm, small enclosures. When 
this important truth is known by persons who 
are accustomed to solve difficulties, we shall 
learn whether it be within the compass of 
ordinary skill to remedy the evil. What 
causes this mildew? This is a secret which 
is yet undiscovered. As far as my limited 
observation extends, I ascribe it to obstruct- 
ed perspiration, and to the ascent of too 
much of the watery particles of the sap.— 
The malady makes its appearance when a 
few hot days have been succeeded by cold 
nights, or when a moist atmosphere has been 
followed by excessive droughts. Exotic 
plants suffer very much from the changea- 
bieness of our climate; nay, the grapes even 
of our southern states are materially injured 
when transplanted to acolder region. The 
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bor of Mr. Grant, who had a fine grapery, 
and who prides himself upon his knowledge 
of the art of culture. We went in unex- 
pectedly, and at the back gate too, and there 
we caught our worthy friend with a basket 
on his arm filled with mildewed grapes ! 
We were well aware of his sensibilities, 
so we did not cast an eye on the basket, 
which he quickly deposited in a root house, 
muttering something indistincty about gath- 
ering grapes for asick friend. Notwith- 
Standing that nearly half a bushel had been 
cut off, enough still remained to show that 
mildew had been very busy there. When- 
ever he came to one of these blighted bunch- 
es, if he could not nip it off and throw it o- 
ver the fence unobserved, he would say, ‘a 
bunch or two slightly affected, as this is, does 
ot injure the vine—I think myself very for- 
tunate in having escaped so well.” And 
when I observed that the leaves of the grape 
vine were seriously injured this summer by 
|the insect cailed the vine-fretter, he shifted 
\the conversation by taking us to a favorite 
vine near his house, which being in its fourt|: 
year was in full bearing and was really beau 
tiful. Here his pleasure was extreme, for 
he could breathe freely while we regaled on 








Isabella grape, for instance, during the long 
drought of this last summer in the middle 
and northern states, was both mildewed, and 
exceedingly sour and worthless. ‘There isa 


the delicious fruit, which was a white Lis 
bon. There was no mildew, no vine-fret 


|ter, no curculio, no rot of any kind, and we 


could admire both the beauty of the grape 


iy neighbors; but the doctor shakes his| very remarkable circumstance about grapes, | and the liberality of our host, who cut off 
head. Every man has a pet method of rais-|| which is, that a certain degree of humidity|| bunch after bunch with greater pleasure than 


! 


ing grapes; but I fear that I shall have to 
vive the matter up. The truth is, that the 
ine does not bear well more than once or! 
wice, excepting in cities: there the frost) 
ind dew, both so hurtful, are kept oft, by the 
onstant agitation which the smoke and dust! 
auses among atmospheric gases, and by) 
warm enclosures. It must be that the diffi-| 
ulty lies with the bark of the old wood, as’ 
well as with the roots, which run deep in the’ 
cround. Young Haywood thinks this may 
ve the case; for when he binds the old stump! 
ntirely down under ground, and only allows’ 
‘ie new wood that shoots out from the bads; 
‘o appear above ground in the spring; and) 
it the end of two years, if he separates the| 
‘ayer from the old root, the crop of grapes is} 
‘ree from inildew. I did not see his grapes 
iast year, when he made the experiment, but 
I hear that he had the finest grapes in the 
ountry. This summer he gave up the grape 
vines to his youngest brother, who chose to 
‘et them run up over a trellis, after the man-| 
net of Dr. Bentley, having refused to cut 
them off, as his brother Andrew advised. I’ 
Und that great care is necessary during the, 
season of blossoming, as the frost is very apt} 
to injure the flowers and young leaves.—; 
Straw mats, set up before the vines every’ 
‘vening, when frost is apprehended, will ef-, 
fectually prevent it. 
What volumes have been written on the! 
subject of the vine !—and yet we are no near-| 
or the true mode of raising grapes than we) 
were before aline was written. There are 
trtain things, about which there can be no! 
inistake. Give a cabbage a good deep soil,' 
and it will never disappoint as; do what we 
vill with a grape vine, it is subject to so 
many Casualties, that we can only expect a 
‘top once iy six years. I find that in the! 





in the atmosphere is necessary to develope 
the saccharine principle. Whereas in other 
fruits, such as apples, pears, and peaches, 
although a drougit materially injures the 
size and aromatic flavor, yet there seems to 
be a concentration of the sugary juices. It 
would appear therefrom, that the ductile ves- 
sels of the vine require a certain quantity of 
external Jubricatioa to correspond with the 
rapidity of the circulation of sap within. 

I know that you are very anxious to get 
alf the information you can on this subject. 
I shall give you from time to time, as you 
have desired, whatever new matter may oc- 
cur. I have intelligent neighbors, all culti- 
vating the grape, and striving to outdo each 
other. We bave an excellent market for 
fruit, and this, you know, is a great stimulus. 

There can be no doubt but that all per- 
sons who raise grapes have a strong desire 
to succeed in the culture of them, and yet 
how few are successful! ‘Two years of good 
bearing, and the beauty and value of the 
plaut are gone. It is either seen trailing on 
the ground in mutilated branches, or it hangs 
slovenly over a trellis, or a confined arbor, 
with branches, tendrils and twigs interlacing 
each other—a dense mass, impervious to 
light and heat. The few bunches which 
hang underneath are sour and watery, and 
in two or three years the vine is a mere nur- 
sery for caterpillars and other vermin. 

But the most prevoking part of the whol: 
history is, that no one tells the truth about 
grapes. - I allude as well to those persons 
who raise plants for sale, as to those who 
pride themselves on great horticultural know- 
ledge, and cultivate them for pleasure. I 
am perfectly amazed at the reluctance which 
is felt by almost every man to acknowledge 
that his grapes are mildewed. I have seen 


iniddle states, the grapes which sueceed best|men of the strictest integrity in ordinary 


are the yellow, amber-coloured, or golden 
‘hasselas. It may be known as soon as the 


matters, so mortified at the failure of a crop, 





‘ender leaves put out at the extremities, they 
cclng of a copper or de&p fawn color. The 


prevarication to deceive. I went with Dr. 
Bently ome day in September, to seg a neigh- 


he abstracted those which were mildewed. 

| Mr. Thorn trims his grapes according to 
\the French mode—two buds this year, four 
the next, and soon. I shall follow young 
| Hay wood’s mode, for this year at least, and 
\if I do not succeed, then I must give up the 
\culture of grapes. The approved mode here 
is to plant the vines six feet apart each way, 
yif for a vineyard, or if for a walk, five fect 
|is not thought to be teo near together. One 
| thing I was instructed in, and that is quite 
essential. This is, never to put a grape vinc 
|Or any plant by a post. In afew years the 
i post rots, and then the vine or plant will be 
jinjured by the process of putting in a new 
|one. 

Dr. Bently bas a grape walk of about two 
hundred feet in length ; the posts of the trel- 
lis are made of white oak, five inches square 
at bottom and four by two at the top; the 
length is about eight feet, two of which are 
under ground. My trellis, which was made 
in a similar manner, has been cut down, 
leaving only four feet above and eighteen 
inches under ground. ‘Fhe laths or slats 
are divided on the posts equally, being threc 
in number. The proper time for felling 
trees for posts or timber, isin Augast. What: 
ever is thus cut should be left to season for 
a year, and then taken to the saw-will.---- 
When sawed in suitable pieces, each piece 
should be charred at the bottom just so far 
as it is to be sunk in the ground. Posts cut 
and charred in this way, will last for twenty 
yyears 5 but unless the wood is cut in August, 

and seasoned for a year in some dry place, 
it is worse than useless to charthem. It 
| has been ascertained that when unseasened 
timber is charred, the rot takes place muct: 
isooner than if left without charring. The 
timber from full grown trees lasts longer 
}than that from young saplings; even the 
limb of an old white oak will be of long& 








that they have resorted to every species of|}duration as a post, than one of the sifne size 


of a young trée. 
(Comdhgded next week! 
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from the American Farmer. 
GRAPES—ASPARAGUS. 

J. S. SKINNER: 4th mo. 7th, 1860. 

The individual who takes the liberty to 
address thee at this time, is not a practical 
farmer, or a finished horticulturist. In re- 
gard to either, his pretensions are humble, 
yet humble as they are, he ventures to say, 
no individual takes more pleasure in viewing 
the advancement of that great source of na- 
ticnal wealth—agriculture; and that most 
-pleasing of employments, gardening or her- 
ticulture. J have paid some attention to the 
cultivation of the grape,and have found from 
experience, that the coal dust, cinders, and 
scales of iron, or black oxide of iron, from 
the blacksmith’s forge, when properly mix- 
ed with fine garden mould, to be wcompara- 
bly the best manure for the grape that can 
be used. Itis a.well known fact, that grapes 
thrive best in volcanic districts; that led me 
to use the above as a dressing for the grape, 
and found it to exceed my most sanguine 
expectation. Tam not aware that the ma- 
terial in question has been used by any ex- 
cept myself and a few of my friends in this 
county. I mentioned it to a most indefati- 
gable and correct botanist and horticulturist, 
David Thomas, of Cayuga county, last win- 
ter—he spoke of it in high terms of com- 
mendation, although he had not used it. It 
bad not occurred to him. Before this will 
reach him, he probably will have made use 
of it. For asparagus, I have also made use 
of finely pulverized oyster shells, well in- 
corporated with the .earth, in which it is 
planted, or well dug: in about the roots of| 
old beds. Its effects are astonishing, espe- 
cially in old beds—it in fact regenerates 
them. The asparagus is, as is well known, 
a marine plant. Fresh oyster shells par- 
take largely of marine qualities. What 
could be more simple, or more natural, or 
better suited to the growth of marine plants ? 
It is also well known, that disintegrated 
carbonate of lime, when mixed with a suita- 
ble proportion of vegetable mould, forms a 
soil, almost perpetually fertile, and that few 
or no plants, or vegetables with which we 
are acquainted, but are benefitted by its ad- 
mixture with the soil in which they are pla- 
ced. As there are many persons turning 
their attention to the cultivation of the grape, 
especially in the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
and as I wish them all success, and abund- 
ant crops, I take the liberty to address an in-| 














dividual with whom I have not the personal | 
good fortune to claim an acquaintance.—| 
May blesings attend thee, my friend, in ty] 
laudable exertions to render agriculture both | 
honorable and profitable. 
Thy friend, J. W. Suitu, M.D. 
Lockport, Niagara co. N. Y. 


BEES. 

Mr. Fessenden—If the inexhaustible sub- 
ject of Bees is not worn out in your columns, 
you may state as follows. | 

In January last, with two friends, I called} 
ata gentleman’s house, in Worcester, Otse-| 
go county, N. Y. to see his bee-hives.—He_ 
showed us a house four by six feet, and six; 
feet to the eaves, boarded, clapboarded, | 
shingled, and well floored, with a close door | 
on unlocking and opening which, we beheld | 
an ordinary bee-hive attached to the east! 
wall and well braced, with slight scaffold-, 


ings extending upon the east, south, and 


From the New-England Farmer. | 
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hole or two on the east side under the hive, 
which was elevated about three feet from the 


floor, for the bees to pass out and in. The 


bees had been put in, a young swarm, eight- 
een months before. The original hive was 


not only filled, but large masses of comb 


were attached to the exterior, and along the 
contiguous scaffolding. 
honey was probably from 100 to 150 pounds. 
On my return, I called to see another bec- 
house belonging to the same gentleman, on 
another farm, built the preceding summer. 
This was six feet square, betier finished, and 
painted. The bees had filled the ordinary 


comb on the exterior, and these last were 
mostly filled with honey, and of the finest 
appearance, I think, that I ever saw. The 

entleman told me he could help himself to 

oney whenever he pleased, without disturb- 
ing the bees. I asked him if the bee-moth 
did not plague him; he answered no. He 


spirits of turpentine occasionally, say every 
two weeks, about his ordinary hives, and a- 
round the holes of entrance into his large ones, 
which wholly repelled the moth. I was 60 
much pleased with this plan of managing 
bees, that immediately on my return I had 


put into it the first swarm which I can save. 
Respectfully, J. Buen. 


HAMS. 


he has frequently tried every way which |! 
has been recommended by its correspond- || 


ents, to preserve hams, &c. free from bugs, 
worms, and rancidity. With him, not one 
of them succeeded well. 
culty in a warm climate, is to preserve them 
free from rancidity. After being so wnsuc- 
cessful in experiments, which might, per- 
haps, succeed well in colder climates, he 
resolved to pack his hams in charcoal, know- 
ing its antiseptic qualities. ‘This has suc- 
ceeded to his perfect satisfaction, and he 
shall not hereafter try any further experi- 
ments in this matter. 

It is of great importance to have the hams, 


| &c, dried as early as possible, that they may 


be packed away before the season arrives 
for the bug or fly to attack them. If this is 
effected in due time, and they are well pack- 
ed in dry charcoal, made moderately fine, 


he feels assured that the lover of good hams 


will have no reason to regret having made 
the experiment. 
the charcoal off, may be made an objection 
by the neat housewife, but this is not much 
greater than to get ashes off when bacon is 
packed in ashes, as is the practice with ma- 
ny. As the season will soon arrive, when 
every prudent housekeeper may wish to save 
his bacon, he has thought proper to state 
his experience upon the subject, wishing it 
to pass for no more than its real value. 


From the New-York Farmer. 
WEEVIL AND SMUT, IN WHEar. 
Mr. Fleet—Among the directions which I 


the New-York Farmer, for destroying Wee- 
vil in Wheat, is the laying wet cloths in the 


I find dry bags in which has been flour, an- 
swer the purpose.much better. Do these 
destructive insects seek the flour left in the 








north tides.. The only aperture was a small) 


bags? If so, could any means be, or have 


The quantity of 


hive, and constructed eight or ten pieces of 


adopted the simple precaution of sprinkling 


a house constructed for them, and design to 


A writer inthe American I’armer says, | 


The greatest diffi- | 


The difficulty of getting | 


have found in looking over the volumes of / 


bs. From the experiments I have made, 
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any been devised from this circumst 
destroy them more effectually ? 
Two persons bought seed wheat o 
which there had been some smut. In the 
crop of one, there was a great deal of siny: 
—that of the other was free from it. Wa. 
the difference owing to the soil? An ay. 
swer to these inquiries would be acceptable 
Newark, N. J. April, 1831. N.W.T. ° 
NEALTH PRESERVING PRECAUTIONS, 
Decayed and rotting vegetables, Farticy. 
larly cabbages, beef brine, pork brine, suf. 
fered to stand too long, and other simjla, 
substances in cellars, &c. are often the up 
\suspecied causes of diseases. Every house 
keeper, partécularty at this season of the year 
should carefully inspect his premises, ang 
see that nothing noisome or offensive is Jef 
to pollute the atmosphere in and near hi: 
residence. The careases of dead Jambs, 
cats, &c. instead of being suffered to Poisor 
the atmosphere, and introduce disease any 
death ,into the family of the farmer, shoulé 
be covered with five or six times their bulk; 
of soil, and suffered to remain fora few 
“months. In this way their decompositio; 
,will impregnate the soil with matter, whic’, 
‘though nauseous and pestilential to animals. 
is food for vegetables. 
MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR MANURE. 
! It will be well to mix the soil with whic: 
such carcases are covered with about on: 
‘part of lime to five or six of earth; and 2 
ithe time of its removal also to mix a littl 
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more quicklime with it to prevent the disa- 
|, greeable effluvia which may arise without 
such precaution. 
| Not only the carcasses of animals, bu 
stable and barn-yard manure is rendered o: 
‘little value by long exposure to the air, sun, 
ean wet weather. Every moment of sucl: 
expasure robs it of some part of its feniliz 
ing principles, as well as contaminates the 
atmosphere. ‘* He who is within the scent 
\of a dunghill,” says the celebrated Arthur 
| Young, * smells that which his crop would 
| have eaten if he would have permitted of it. 
Instead of manuring the land he manures 
|the atmosphere; and before ‘his dunghill is 
finished he has manured another parish, per- 
‘haps another country.”’ Fresh manure 
should be kept as carefully from sun and 
rain as grass which is cut for hay. When 
cattle have been yarded over night, it will 
be well to throw their manure into heaps, 
jand cover them with soil previously prepa: 
ed for that purpose. 
|__ The author of * Letters of Agricola” says 
Earth is a powerful absorber of all the gas- 
;es which arise from patrifaction. Put 3 
layer of common soil along the top of a fer- 
menting dunghill, from twelve to eighteen 
inches thick, and allow it to remain theré 
while the process is carrying on with activi 
ty, and afterwards separate it carefully from 
the heap, and it will have been impregnate 
with the most fertilizing virtues. The com’ 
posts, which of Jate -have attracted so uni- 
versal attention, and occupied so large ® 
space in all agricultural publications, origi- 
nated in the discovery of this absorbing po’ 
er of the earth, and in the application of it 
to the most beneficial purposes. A skilfu' 
agriculturist would no more think of ailow- 
ing a violent fermentation to be going on 1 
his dunghill, unmixed with earth or othe: 
matter, to fix and secure the gaseous ali: 
ments, than the distiller would suffer his 4p- 








\paratus to be set at work.without surmount": 
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ng his still with the worm to cool and con- | 


jense the rarefied spirits, which ascend in 
evaporation. In both, the most precious 
mater is that which assumes the eriform 
‘tate; and to behold it escaping with un- 
concerned indifference, is a demonstration 
of the most profound ignorance.—Jb. 
SOAP-SUDS FOR DESTROYING INSECTS. 
The Rev. Mr. Falconer, one of the cor- 
-ospondents of the Bath Agricultural Socie- 
y, strongly recommends soap-suds, both as 
; manure and an antidote against insects.— 
‘fe observes, ** This mixture of an oil and 
n alkali, has been more generally known! 
han adopted as a remedy against the insects 
«hich infest wall fruit trees. It will dislodge 
ind destroy the insects which have already 
ormed their nests, and bred among the 
‘eaves. When used in the early part of the 
ear, it seems to prevent the insects from 
ettling upon them.” He prefers soap-suds 
‘o lime-water, because lime soon “ loses its 
austicity, and with that its efficacy, by ex- 
yosure to air, and must consequently be fre- 
mently applied ; and to the dredging of the 
caves with the fine dust of wood ashes and 
‘ime, because the same effect is produced: 
vy the mixture without the same labor, and| 
s obtained without any expense.” He di- 
vects to make use of a common garden pump 
‘or sprinkling trees with soap-suds, and says 
fthe water of a washing cannot be had, a 
juantity of potash, dissolved in water, may 
e substituted, and that the washing of the 
rees with soap-suds twice a week, for three) 
or four weeks in the spring, will be sufficient} 
o secure them from aphides, &c.—Jb. 
PLANTING CORN. 
if you plant in hills on good highly ma- 
cured ground, be careful not to spread your 
ced, but let it be entirely close together. If, 
i be scattered to six or eight inches on such 
sround, from five kernels you will probably 
ave fifteen stalks at least, and to pluck 
hem off is much trouble, and is likely to be 
njurious to the corn. Five kernels in a hill 
lose together, never will have a shoot from 
‘lie ground, and with good attendance will} 
‘wtive and produce double the quantity of} 
orn of the other, and is much cheaper man- 
ged. This ground can be over seeded with 
‘wo kernels only toa hill of the same size; 
‘hatis, planton a bed of manure eight inches 
part in the hill, hoe it well, and you will! 
iave as much as ten stalks toa hill. Now 
‘five is enough, ten is too innuch.—Ports- 
nouth Journal. 
GOOSBEEBRRY_BUSHES. 
A gentleman who has for several years pro- 
‘ected his gooseberry bushes from the disease) 
Tinsect, which is so destructive to this fine, 
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‘uit, informs us, that the disease (which he: 
‘hinks is an insect) originates in a kind of 
‘oss, which is observable in spots on the) 
‘tock and branehes of the bush, and that) 
shenever he finds it on them, he immedi 
lely cuts off the limb. He has left with us 
‘everal pieces of the bush-with the moss on! 
‘hem, in which he entertains no doubt the 
"eS of the insect is deposited. Since be! 
egan cutting off these infected limbs, he has 
vad abundance of fine gooseberries, which he 
Ould seldom obtain before. Jt would be 
‘ell to try the experiment at least.—Amer. 
larmer. 

Let every farmer divide his pasture ground 
‘She pleases. Let the fence between his 
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ralle and pasture land be as strong as an! 
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external fence. But, if possible, let all his 
arable ground, though it be a hundred acres, 
bein one lot. Then his plow runs clear, in 
a long furrow. His tillage is divided; only 
by the different species of ‘grain and vegeta- 


bles he cultivates. There are no fences of 


consequence, no inconvenient and worth- 
less headlands ; no apology for thistles and 
nettles. The scene is beautiful to the eye. 
The whole has the appearance of a garden, 
and begets in the farmer a sort of horticul- 
tural neatness.—Gardeners’ Journal. 





CULTIVATING PRUIT TREES. 
Instruction in the culture of fruit trees, 
forms part of the education of the ordinary 
seminaries in the states.of Mecklenburgh 
Schwerin. No schoolmaster is admitted to 
exercise.that function without a certificate 
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known, they cannot fail to obtain the pre- 
ferenee over any other.—Troy Sentinel. 


Cure or Locx-Jaw.—The following 
case is given in a periodical work on med- 
icine :—For the following interesting case 
ofthe locked-jaw we are indebted to Mr. 
| Joy,an experienced and scientific surgeon, 
of Great Massingham, in the county of 
Norfolk. A chaff-cutter, about twelve 
\years of age, apparently in good health, at 
\the time when he was exercising his occu- 
pation, so injured one of his fingers, as to 
render immediate amputation of it at the 
first phalanx, necessary. Although the 
wound went on very favorably, locked-jaw 
came on when it was nearly healed. Not- 








of his capacity to teach the management of|| withstanding the usual remedies, as opium; 


fruit trees. The same masters are obliged 
to take care of fruit gardens ; and those who 
previously to the promulgation of the law on 
the snbject, were ignorant of the art, receive 
the due instruction at the expense of the 
school fund.— Bull. Univ. 

CUT WORMS. 

Dr. Deane directed as follows: ‘‘If you 
perceive any melon, cabbage, cauliflower 
plants, &c. injured by the cut worm, open 
the earth at the foot of the plant, and you 
will never fail to find the worm at the root, 
within four inches. Kill him, and you will 
save not only the other plants of your gar- 
den, but many thousands in future years.” 





TAR POR SHEEP. 


in large doses, mercury, musk, and other 
antispasmodics, were actively employed 
on the first appearance of the disease, the 
spasms increased in violence, and extend- 
ed to the muscles of the back, producing 
the convulsive contractions of the muscles, 
termed opisthotonas. The antispasmo- 
dics and warm bath having totally failed to 
afford the slightest relief, after pushing 
them to the fullest extent for ten days, Mr. 
Joy determined to give the muriated tinc- 
trre ofirona trial. He accordingly order- 
ed ten drops to be administered every hour, 
in a little water, which the loss of a few 
teeth allowed of being done without much 
difficulty. After centinuing this medicine 


A gentleman who keeps a Jarge flock of||24 hours, the spasmodic affection of the 
sheep, assures us, that during the season of||muscles was evidently much diminished. 
grazing, he gives his sheep tar, at the rate|| The following day he was nearly free from 


of a gill a day to every twenty sheep. He 
puts the tar in troughs, sprinkles a little fine 


salt over it, and the sheep consume it eager- 


ly. This preserves them from worms in the 
head, promotes their general health, and is 
thought to be a specific against the rot. 


Patent Cast Iron Vice.—The patent 
cast iron vice, invented and manufactured 
by Mr. E. D. McCord, of Washington 
county, has been heretofore noticed and 
commended in this paper.—Could nothing 
more be said of it than that, it is an elegant 
specimen of American ingenuity and work- 
manship, it would deserve to supersede the 
use of imported vices. But this is far 
from being its principal recommendation. 
It unites in an eminent degree lightness, 
durability and power. Its strength results 
from the screw always acting horiznotly, 


and both parts, the entering and receiving 


as is every other article of hardware.—The 


agent passed through this eity this morn- ' 
ing, with several tons ofhis Vices for the} 0 he long scrics pf experiments made for the purpose, 
New York market Wherever they aro!!rcfative heat of « 


pain. The medicine was continued in the 
same quantity and at the same intervals, 
and the disease so rapidly decreased in vi- 
olence, evidently under its influence, that 
he was perfectly well in the course of a few 
days. 

Woopen Lamrs.—This is a new arti- 
cle,lately brought into the New-York mar- 
ket. Itis made of curled maple, highly 
| polished ; and a yankee sold 1200 of them 
at $2 a dozen, in a very short time. We 
believe the yankees have given up the nut- 
meg business ; but they are such an ever- 
lasting “whittling” nation, that we should 
not be’ much surprised to see them ped- 
dling one of these days wooden lightning- 
rods.—Far. Adv. : 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
for the weel: ending May 28, 1831. 
































screw being perfectly parallel, whatever]! 2|§|t|2§ E Face of the 
be the distance of the jaws of the vice.—|/4|&|=/38 |= _|__ Sky Gheeryetiope 
This enables the whole length of the thread]! 22)81/58}29,40,e} rain [i10,~S 
of the screw'to act uniformly and equally. || a5/%(silae09| ‘¢ | cloudy 
The manner of its construction also gives||__|E|44)29,50, ee} fair 
the advantage of fixing it into its block} |#ISoise¢asl 3%] 90 
much more firmly and solidly. Experi-|/25/™)6#/29,321 | rem = [1-10 
ments of its strength and power have been||26|m|\62/99'95| w | rain slight ehowers 
made in this city, which would have shat-||.,.|¥'56,29,20| ne) de do . so 
tered an ordinary vice to atoms. It is al- E|34 29,28] 10 rain int0 
/so much cheaper than the imported vices,||**|E/S¢ise'ss| 4 | “es 

















07 The Barometrical end Thermametrical odscrra 
tions are registered ot 10 o'clock A.M. and P. M.chtch 
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THE ROSE OF MAY. 


I said the flower would bloom po more, 
That withered yesterday ; 

That morning dcws would ne'er restore 
My lovely rose of May. 

The future was too cold a thing 
In my sweet dream tobe— 

Tho present rose, the present spring, 
Are all of life to me. 


I do remember well my grief, 
When died my flower—and then 

My joy, when time brought, leaf by leaf, 
As sweet a flower again. 

And then I said, ‘ Farewell, despair, 
Thon art no guest for me; 

Whate’er I lose of bright or fair, 
I hope again to see. 


Alas! I’ve often wept since then, 
And death has robbed my bowers ; 

But even amidst the grief of men, 
I've comfort found in flowers. 

For, if the bloom of love be brief, 
And if Fame’s crown be riven, 

1 would vot mourn life’s fading leaf, 
Bat look for spring in Heaven. 


————_———— 











EA Be. 


Brom the New-England Farmer, 
A FAINT TIME 

It is now for horses; when the warmth of 
the season is gradually increasing, their la- 
bor comes harder upon them, and if the con- 
stitution is not perfectly sound, it will show 
itself, and may require occasionally some 
assistance. A careful master should .now 
how to treat, and how to doctor his own 
horse, and avoid administering strong medi- 
cines with the effects of which he is not ac- 
quainted. I have owned but few horses and 
have kept them until nearly worn out by age. 
I have found the use of salt to be very val- 
uable; it gives more firmness to a horse, 
and if he is troubled with worms, the steady 
use of it will by degrees clear them away; 
this daily pickling they will not bear long.— 
I generally give my horse soaked corn; that 
is, throw water over it about twenty-four 
hours before it is used; this method saves 
time and toil, and the corn being softened, 
it saves the horse’s teeth, and getting more 
perfectly masticated goes further for food. 
A good handful of salt is thrown over it at 
feeding time; however, if a horse is per- 
fectly firm and sound, the ase of salt may 
be omitted now and then for a short while, 
and then begun again. It is a safe guardi- 
an and ought not to be discontinued long. 

As an alterative medicine, I have found 
aloes to be invaluable; they strengthen the} 
organs of digestion and respiration, and 
when a horse is troubled in any manner in} 
his wind, and when his stomach is out of or- 
der, either by flatulency, costiveness, or want 
of appetite, the use of aloes will be of great 
service to him. It should be given reduced} 
to a five powder, in smal] doses, not exceed- 
ing four drachms at a time, and mixed with 
the horse’s grain; after a few days it should 
be discontinued for a while, when the use of 
it may be resumed, as there appears to be a 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


tim from a valuable small volume. published | 


some years ago in London, by Philip Astley, 

a man of great experience in all matters re- 

lating to horses. 

For strains, wrenches and windgalls from the 
knee to the hoof. 


“The following simple and cheap embro- 


J cation will be found serviceable in curing 


all those casualties. 

“ Take of oil of tarpentine, double distil- 
led vinegar, and spirit of wine, each a gill ; 
but observe to mix first with the turpentine 
alone, the whites of two eggs in order the 
better to dissolve them; blend the whole 


'\together, and rub the part affected with it 


night and morning, using a flannel wrapper 
to keep it warm: so efficacious is this med- 
icine, that there is scarcely .a strain or bruise 
but it will cure, if the bone is not injured ; 
but should the bone be bart, it is necessary 
then to foment thegpart with such common 
herbs as are used on such occasions; this 
must be done before you embrocate the part ; 
the best manner is to take a piece of double 


\canvass, using a stick to each end, then 


steep a piece of flannel in the fomentation, 
and having wrung it rather dry, by the aid 
of the canvas and sticks, apply it as hot to 
the strain, &c. as the horse can possibly bear 
it, covering it with a horse cloth. Having 
repeated this application several times, let 
the part be rubbed entirely dry, and then 
bathed with the embrecation twice every 


#day, for three days together, then once a 


day: and thus discontinue it, in proportion 
as the disease disappears. The fomenta- 
tion may be used as often as you think pro- 
per, in all cases where the bone has received 


Jany injury; but when the sinews, muscles, 


and nerves are only strained, the embroca- 
tion may be found sufficient ; care must be 
taken that you do not use it more than six 


times successively, lest it should bring off 


some of the hair.” 

This embroeation I have generally kept 
ready for use many years, and for want of 
double distilled vinegar have found strong 


| cider vinegar, old and clear, to answer the 


purpose ; it has been used by myself, and 
occasionally by neighbors, with much satis- 
faction. The results of experience in mat- 


ters relating to agriculture, however trifling | 


individually they may appear, collectively 


| will form a valuable volume for the Farmer; 


this volume, Mr. Editor, under your foster- 
ing care, is fast thriving in the pages of the 
New-England Farmer, and it is an encour- 
agement for your friends to offer their mite 
occasionally. 
With much esteem, yours, &c. 
Weston, June 1, 1880. J. M. G. 








necessity for it. Said dose mixed with a 
small quantity of rasped rhubard, and con- 
tinued for a few days, will purge, and is the 
safest medicine for a horse. Calomel and 
other powerful articles generally called horse 
medicines, had better be avoided unless in 
extreme cases. Aloes are the dessicated 
juice of a plant, look somewhat like rosin, 
if of a good quality is very friable, and has a 
strong and pleasant bitter smell; the best 
comes from the Island of Succotrina.— 
There is a coarser and impure kind from 
Barbadoes ; it is found in general in the 
druggists’s shops for its real worth. I will 
conclude this communication with the re- 
cipe of a simple and cheap embracation, 
suth as fourtd in, ard which I copy verba- 
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A composition for coloring aud preserving 
Gates, Poles, Barns, Roofs, and Timber gen- 
erally, frow the weather.—Melt 12 ozs. rosin 


in an iron pot or kettle, add 3 gallons of| 


train oil and three or four rolls 6f brimstone ; 


when they are melted and become thin, add/| 


as much Spanish brown, or red or yellow 
ochre, or any other color you like, ground as 


fine as usual with oil, as will give the whole} 


the shade wanted. ‘Phen Iay it on with a! 


brush as hot and thin as you can. Some’ 


days after the figst coat ts dried, lay on aj 
second. 
It is well attested that this will preserve 


plank for years, and prevent the weather 





from driving through brick walls. —Damestie 


| Encylopedia. 
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June 4, 1837. 
® rom the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 
STATISTICAL MEMORANDA, 


In the year 1830, the 14 Banks in the 
city of New-York paid into the Treasury a: 


this State, for Taxes, $53,599 21 
<9 Insurance cempanies, paid — 39,765 5¢ 
5 miscellaneous companies, 4,463 8: 


ee een 


$97,810 62 
In 1827, there were paid into the connty 


treasuries, by the Albany Banks, 6,204 9° 
Troy Banks 1,166 7: 
Other Banks, in the other counties, 8,165 5) 
All other inc. companies,sama, _10,9}9 
The N. Y, city Banks paid in 1827, 54,700 
Insurance aod ,other companies in 
New-York, the same year. 


or 


1? 


Revenue from those sources in'27 181,798 4: 
There are in this state 262 inoorporate:: 
Turnpike Companies, and 87 Bridge Comps 
nies. 
SAVINGS BANKS, 

New-York Savings Bank, This institutig 
went into operation in July, 1819, and up t; 
January, 1830, there had been depasited 

$5,332,354 9 
Deduct amount p'd depasttors 3,795,303 2° 
1,537,051 6: 

524,038 9. 
2,081,089 57 

This is a noble institution. This conside 
rable sun has doubtless been diverted from be 
og wasted or spent in luxury or extrava 
gance, and is now in the banks, subject to tly 
order of its owners. Of the depositors, f 
1830, 157 were minors ; 307 widows; 600 sfs 
gle women; 388 trustees of children. 


Albany Savings Bank—iocorporated |; 
1820—Armount deposited since $153,853 1! 


Interest duc depositors 


Withdrawn 99,955 
58,898 lo 

Interest due depositors Jan. 1, 1030 47,760 62 
$66,658 8° 


Fhe depositors principally miners and fs 
bourers. 
Troy Savings Bank—incorporated in 1972. 
balance dae depositors Ist Jan, 1830, 
$81,405 00 
Brooklyn Savings Bank—inoorpcrated in 
1827; balance due depasitors, 1st Jan. 183), 
$60,985 9 
95,263 53 
Due depasitors, 35,722 4 
Last dividend, 5 per céat per annum. 
Seainen’s Savings Bank, far the City of «' 
Yorke.—incorporated 1829. Deposited siav: 
incorporation, about $64.000 0. 
There are Savings Banks at Utica, ave 
other places, not yetin operation. 
The Literary Fund of the State of Nev. 
York,amounted Jan. 1, 1830, to $256.002 8. 
the preceeds of which is under (tse céntril ( 
the Regents of the University. 
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ceeeyemey 
Pattersalls.—The Arabiay horses, brouys' 
over by Mr. Rhind from Smyrnain Novem: 
ber last were gold by auction in New-Ya 
on Saturday at Tattersalls, ayrd brovg! 
the following prices : 














Stambool, chesnut $57" 
Kechlani, bay 450 
Zelcaadi, chesnut 430 
Yemen, gray od 





















































